"That may follow when we have dealt with Cherchell," was
Prospero's opinion.
"If it does, disaster will be certain.**
"It will be very probable at least," was the extent of Prospero's
gloomy agreement. He found an irony in considering that the conduct
- of Doria which now aggrieved him was the very conduct which would
have rejoiced him and in which he would h^re encouraged him had he
still been vindictively set upon his ruin. If success should attend this
profitless attack upon Cherchell, there-would be no honour in it. If
it should miscarry, the disgrace would be utter and irreparable, and
the high repute of Andrea Doria would be destroyed as no defeat by
Kheyr-ed-Din before Algiers could have destroyed it.
Under the ardent African sun, in the growing heat of that late
August day, the Imperial fleet stood in towards the bay. The open,
rambling town was protected by no ramparts, and the abruptness of
the shore permitted the shallow-draught galleys to come right in. No
Moslem fleet disputed their entrance. What ships were in the bay when
the Imperial fleet was first sighted had been scuttled, either so as to
save them from capture or in the hope of hindering the Prankish
vessels. Aboard the galleys they could hear on the still air the rolling
of rallying drums and the call of trumpets ashore, and they could see
the evidence of panic in the stream of humanity flowing in haste along
the road to the citadel, some driving goats, some leading donkeys,
mules, or even camels. For lack of city walls' behind which they
might have hoped for shelter, most of the population of Cherchell
was seeking refuge in the fortress.
Coming within range, Doria gave the order to open fire, and the
rolling salvoes of his artillery re-echoed in thunder from the hills.
Then, when the citadel replied, he abandoned the bombardment and
directed the fleet eastwards to a point where they were sheltered from
the Turkish guns. At this point he landed twelve hundred men, of
whom five hundred were Genoese, four hundred Spaniards and three
hundred Neapolitans of Prospero's contingent. He sent them ashore*
in two divisions, one of which included Genoese and Spaniards under
Gianettino, and the other consisting of the Neapolitans and com-
manded by Prospero,
This landing took Alicot Caramanli, the Turkish officer in command
of Cherchell, by surprise. He had expected nothing of the kind until
and unless the Frankish guns could reduce the citadel, where he had
shut himself up with the main body of his troops and such of the
inhabitants who, temporarily abandoning their homes and possessions,
had sought shelter with him. Consequently there had been no proper
preparation to receive an attack ashore. Nevertheless, one of his
officers, who with a force of some four hundred janissaries was in
charge of the lesser fort attached to the bagnio, conceiving that if he
were pinned in his stronghold the city would lie at the mercy of the
enemy, intrepidly made a sally, hoping to throw the Franks into
confusion before they could form their- ranks to receive the charge.
In this, however, he was frustrated. Gianettino with his Genoese,
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